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THE MONTH IN PROSPECT—JULY. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


Jury is the manhood of the year. It stands strong, 
full-grown, glowing and beautiful, between the seasons 
of growth and decline. It is now perlect summer. The 
trees are in full foliage, and their tender leaves have 
darkened into a rich sobriety. Flowers of the most 
brilliant kind are scattered over mead and mountain, 
over heath and glen. All is bright and hots. thunder 
occasionally announces the season of sultriness; insects 
hum around, and the heart of man reposes on the genial 
scene, neither looking backward nor forward. Avaunt, 
Winter ! let us not dream that thou canst ever return ; 
hide thee, beloved Spring! awake no tender remem- 
brances ! Let us go forth into field and forest—God, and 
Nature, and Poetry, and our fellow men call us. The 
songs of birds grow faint ; the nightingale is hushed ; 
the cuckoo has departed ; the blackbird and the thrush 
now rarely bid us a musical and heartsome welcome to 
their haunts ; the rose fades on the wayside bough ; the 
corn already grows pale for harvest; but then, what 
thousands of happy and beautiful things surround us ! 
Is not the crimson foxglove again gay by the woodside, 
and glorious in the forest? Are not the elder-flower, and 
the corn poppy, and the'viper’s-bugloss of richest azure 
delightful in the hedge, and on the sandy heath? Are 
not men and women, and troops of glad children 
roaming full of delight on the margin of delicious seas, 
through the glens of beautiful hills, over the fairest 
spots of foreign lands? Is it not the holiday of nature, 
enjoyed by myriads of holiday hearts, which have torn 
themselves for a season from the couch of that worst 
slavery—life without a task, and without an aim; from 
shops and factories, and the twelvemonth hardness of 
counting-house stools? Ah! what a luxury is a bank, 
what a cushion is a bed of moss or heather on a moor- 





land, what a delicium is a plunge into sea or river after 
the dryness of the stool and the desk through a long 
monotonous year! Enjoy it, good souls, enjoy it. Lay 
in sunshine for a long future amid dusky alleys; lay in 
flowers for remembrance, where not even a weed will 
grow amid stony pavements and stony hearts; lay in 
breezes and waves that may fan your parched souls in 
the sandy desert of merchantdom. Lie on banks, and 
think no more of bankers ; lean on hedges, and not on 
ledgers ; open daisies instead of day-books; have no 
care about stocks, but such as you can stick in your 
button-hole ; or of prices current, but such as you can 
learn of the fruit-woman. Leave scrip, and take only 
a railway trip; leave steam factories, and get upon 
steam-boats. Nature is now above par, but the exchange 
is only all the more in your favour ; be for one heaven 
of a month men, and not merchants ; be grand capitalists 
in the wealth of a whole universe. 

Don’t you scent the hay? Don’t you hear the scythes 
ringing? Don’t you hear laughter? Don’t you see 
shapes insunny fields fit for painters, fit for poets, fit for 
any man, with a pair of eyes and a heart, to delight in? 
They are the Arcadians of England—hay-makers, who, 
with such a sky over their heads, and not a workhouse 
roof—with such beauty and warmth around them, 
forget that they are poor, and some weeks ago were 
miserable, and are once more happy English peasants, 
earning their twelve and fifteen shillings a-week ! God 
bless them ! and he does bless them, What a heaven 
expands over them ; what a paradise lies around them ; 
what a goodness there is in once more meeting in the 
ancient fields their friends in comfort, and with 
work and wages ! . 

Ye thousands, and ye tens of thousands, that still are 
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imprisoned in large towns; that know no summer 
except by its heat, and the dust which it whirls into 
your faces, and your houses, and your food; in the flies 
and wasps that beset the poor fragment of your loaf, 
and the bit.of sugar in the bottom of your basin; in 
withered cabbages on hucksters’ stalls, and in swarms of 
dirty children enabled to dispense pretty well with 
clothes, and to make dust mills under old-iron shop- 
windows,—ye poor pariahs of what is called civilized life, 
but which is most uncivil to you—how much better were 
it for you now to be gipsies, instead of city cockroaches, 
- swarming and sweltering in your dingy dens and cellars ! 

Poor souls! God bless you, too, and grant that the 
modern mania of crowding into heaps of dirty humanity 
may give way to a thirst for being amid green fields 
and quiet villages. That the land coral insects may 
grow weary of covering the earth in certain enchanted 
spots with such immense inerustations of baked clay ; 
and may turn into cottagers, hamleteers, and field 
roamers. That an equal distribution of labour and 
profits may distribute you over the surface of the 
country in such proportions, and at such distances, that 
you may know what a blade of grass is, or see a tree in 
its real freshness, and not a ramification of soot. 

The spirit is awaking, and these times will come. 
The Health of Towns Association will discover that the 
most health is to be found in the country after all. 
Manufacture will find that mills can work quite as well 
on country rivers as on town sinks; and workmen, that 
they may spend theirevenings in gardens, and in glades, 
far more delightfully than in ginshops and beer-shops. 
What is that we already hear of? An association for 
building suburban villages for workmen, who are to have 
cheap trains to and fro to their town labour. Farewell 
then, Bethnal Green, Spitalfields, and Whitechapel ! 
Greener greens, and sweeter fields, and whiter chapels 
shining out on the tops of pleasant hills, throw you 
into the shade! Ah! then, what glorious Julys will 
there be! Morning and evening, and on long Sundays 
and holidays, the workmen will see the face of Nature, 
which is but the living masque of God, through which 
he gazes on us with benignant eyes; and all day long 
will their wives and children bask “ in the great eye of 
heaven.” 

- But stop,—let us see, not what is to come, but what is 
come. What a flower-blaze burns in our gardens! Jas- 
mines, speed wells, irises,campanulas, lychnises, pinks,car- 
-nations, lilies, heaths, rose-campions, evening primroses, 
hydrangeas, musk-roses, larkspurs, clematis, escholtzias, 
sweet-peas, lupines, vetches, hawkweeds, amaranths, 
globe-thistles, coreopses, lavateras, trumpet and monkey 
tlowers—the catalogue is endless—the brilliancy of their 
various hues is delectable. And over every field and 
heath itis the same. The heather bursts into its crim- 
son beauty on the moorland hills; the anglers by 
solitary rivers gaze on flowers of wondrous beauty, that, 
like themselves, dip their lines and floats into the 
dreamy waters. 

Climbing plants festoon every hedge: the wild hop, 
the briony, the traveller's-joy, the large white convolvulus, 
whose bold, yet delicate flowers will display themselves 
to a very late period of the year,—vetches, and white 
and yellow ladies’ bedstraw, invest every bush with their 
varied beauty, and breathe on the passers-by their faint 
summer sweetness. The campanula rotundifolia, the 
harebell of poets, and the bluebell of botanists, arrests 
the eye on every dry bank, and rock, and wayside, with 
its airy stems, and beautiful cerulean bells. ‘There, too, 
we behold wild scabiouses, mallows, the woody night- 
shade, wood-betony, and centaury ; the red and white 
eonvolvulus also throws its flowers under your feet; 
corn-fields glow with whole armies of scarlet poppies, 
and cockle, known to Job of old.. Even thistles, the 
curse of Adam, diffuse a glow of beauty over waste and 
barren places. 








But whoever would taste all the sweetness of July, let 
him go in pleasant company, if possible, into heaths and 
woods; it is there, in her uncultured haunts, that 
Summer now holds her court. The stern castle or the 
lowly convent may have vanished there many ages ; yet 
nature still casts round the forest lodge, the gnarled 
oak, and lonely mere, the same charms as ever. The 
most hot and sandy tracks, which we might naturally 
imagine would now be parched up, are in full glory. 
The dry, elastic turf glows not only with the crimson 
heathbells, but with the flowers of the wild thyme, the 
clear blue milkwort, the yellow asphodel, and that 
curious plant, the sundew, with its drops of inexhaustible 
liquor, sparkling in the fiercest sun like diamonds. 
There wave the cotton-rush, the tall foxglove, and the 


taller golden mullcin ; there grows the classical grass of | 


Parnassus, the elegant favourite of every poet; there creep 
various species of heath-berries, crowberries, bilberries, 
etc., furnishing the poor with a source of profit, and the 
rich of simple luxury. 

What a pleasure itis to throw ourselves down beneath 
the verdant screen of the beautiful fern, or in the shade 
of a venerable oak, in such a scene, and listen to the 


summer sound of bees, grasshoppers, and ten thousand | 
other insects, mingled with the remote cry of the pewet | 


and the curlew. 


But to the man who has passed through the heatsand | 
the thunder-storms of life, such spots are dangerous,— | 


they are apt to inspire lays like the following :-— 


MIDSUMMER MUSINGS. 


It is the summer of the fleeting year— 

‘On the brown sward the flowers are faint and few ; 
All songs are hushed, and but the clear halloo 

And ’larum of the bird-boy reach the ear; 
Through the warm air floats far the lime’s perfume, 
And wayside boughis have lost the rose’s bloom. 


The corn is golden on a thousand slopes, 

All crisply rustling to the living breeze; 

And ’mid the billowy sound of summer trees 

I wander, pondering on departed hopes ; 

Nor hopes alone, but pleasant lives departed,— 
I walk alone—for I am lonely-hearted. 


What of those blest affections have I found, 

Which life should ripen like its summer corn P 
Which hath not from my feeble grasp been torn, 

Of all the love with which young life was crowned P 
Hearts which if I could seek I know not where 

To find their graves—yet have they long been there. 


These fell away like leaves when life was new, 
Smitten with that blight which to the fairest clings ; 
And, thongh I have lived on through many springs, 
No greenness follows where those first buds grew: 
Still glows the heart, but glows without the power 
To give or gain the freshness of that hour. 


Yet why should I be sad ?—for Nature spreads 

Her wealth before me daily ; from her heart 

Doth joys, proud thoughts, sweet sympathies impart, 
Which I drink in as one who nothing dreads, 
Fearless that hers, like man’s weak faith, should fall— 
Her face should darken, or her pleasures pall. 


Yet why should I be sad ?—for I have found 
One true companion,—one dear soul is mine, 
Whose converse still doth soothe, amuse, refine; 
And on my hearth there is a cheerful sound 

Of lightsome feet, and tones thatin my ears . 
Ring like the hopes and joys of other years. 


Then, though the false depart, the weak descend," 
Though lights which seemed immortal cease to burn, 
Though it be mine with bitter tears to mourn 

Life’s sorest sight—hfe’s work without its end,— 
Firm is my faith in trath and virtue’s lot, 

Though thousands feign, and myriads feel them not. 
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FOUR DAYS IN DERBYSHIRE. 


BY JOHN FOWLER. 


—_—— 


[Iv may be well to preface our friend John Fowler's 
“Four Days,” by the observation that few people are 
perhaps aware of whata lovely district lies within seven 
hours of the metropolis. The North Midland Counties 
Railway now conveys every one who wishes it in about 
that time into the very heart of the Peak of Derbyshire. 
And who would not like to spend a week or more in 
that delicious little region, if they knew what it really 
is? For those who pine for sweet and cliff-guarded 
valleys, where the most crystalline of waters hurry 
along —for the softest green of meadow grass—the most 
beautiful of overhanging foliage—for airy hills, and 
sight of new flowers, and new forms of nature—for all 
the wonders of subterranean caves, and rivers, and 
mines—for simple manners, and old Saxon language, 
and quaint halls full of the fashions, furniture, and 
histories of the olden times— where is there such a dis- 
trict as the Peak of Derbyshire? Dovedale, with all its 
unrivalled scenery, rises before us as we write. Whata 
contrast to large towns, and the throngs of business 
mortals, do its murmuring river, its pinnacles and towers 
of nature's piling, its caverns, and. its solitary anglers, 
present ! Matlock, Haddon, Chatsworth, the castle 
and wondrous caves of Peveril, the dells of Eyam, the 
wide-stretched dales of Hope and Darley—the heathery 
expanses of Hathersage and Buxton, and the blue sum- 
mits of Finn, of Axe-edge and Kinderscout—why, it 
would be a refreshment beyond all wear and tear of the 
roughest parts of life, to wander in such scenes for a 
week, to breathe the mountain air, to feel their soft 
repose, and find, at every step, flowers, and natural 
forms of beauty, such as no other spot possesses. The 
Peak of Derbyshire has a character of its own,—and 
let the public only once reflect how accessible it is, and 
it will not fail to be visited and enjoyed by thousands 
that now waste their few leisure days in far inferior 
places. ] 


Now that long days and bright sunshine make 
those who are dwellers in manufacturing towns and 
populous cities wish for a sight of the country, the 
following notes of a pleasant excursion in August last 
may be neither uninteresting nor useless to many 


readers of Howitt's Journal. The beauties of nature 
are accessible to the people to a much greater extent 
than is taken advantage of; and descriptions of out- 
door enjoyments are calculated to stimulate desire for 
participation in similar recreations. 

The town of Sheffield is situated in one of the most 
picturesque districts in the kingdom; and within a 
range of twenty miles may be found landscape of 
singular beauty, luxuriance, and magnificence. A party 
| of five of us, resident in. that town,—who had been 
| friendly travellers over many a long and happy jour- 
| ney,—agreed to spend a few days amongst the neigh- 
bouring hills of Derbyshire; knowing that we should 
| then be able to compass’ much worthy of observation 
and remembrance. 

The details of our little tour are set down in a style 
designed to show in what a brief time and with- 
out serieus expense much may be seen and done. 
Many authors and artists have represented in words, 
' and on the canvas, the country through which we 
| passed. ‘ 

Assembled together on a fine morning, we seated 
ourselves in a spring cart, and, drove along the Abbey 
Dale road. A ride of a mile and a half brought us in 
| view of a series of lovely scenes. The well-wooded hills, 





sloping gently down to the banks of the river Sheaf, 
show how pleasant was the site of the ancient Abbey 
of Beauchief. When seen from the turnpike road near 
Norton, the appearance of Abbey Dale is extremely 
imposing. In the days of stage coaches, the traveller 
from the south had there a grand foretaste of the bolder 
character of the scenery of the north. Leaving this 
delightful dale, entering Derbyshire, and passing 
Totley, onr road lay over a number of wild and barren 
hills until we got near to Baslow. We had then high 
rocks and blooming heather. Shortly after, Chats- 
worth Park and the river Derwent came in view, and 
we were approaching a part of Derbyshire that is well 
known, and much frequented. 

Proceeding through Baslow, we diverged from the 
Bakewell road, and turned towards Edensor. Before 
we reached the latter place, a violent storm of rain came 
on suddenly, and in a few minutes our prospects, as 
regards the weather, were changed from gladness to 
sorrow. Selecting, in haste, the best tree we could find 
for shelter, we pulled the horse to the road side and 
sat as patiently as circumstances would allow. We had 
left home resolved to make the best of everything, and we 
had now occasion to exercise. our philosophy. It was 
indeed a fearful shower, and it gave threatening tokens 
of long continuance. The clouds were gathered toge- 
ther, and blackness was on every side. In a short 
time, however, we espied a glimpse of light breaking 
through the dense, hazy atmosphere. The rain fell less 
heavily, the clouds were lifted up, and the singing of 
birds was heard in the trees and hedges. By timely 
and careful use of umbrellas, and by keeping quiet in 
the.cart, we escaped without experiencing much per- 
sonal inconvenience from the rain. So that when the 
sun’s rays Bave cheerfulness to the landscape, we were 
soon on our way in excellent spirits. We passed 
through Chatsworth Park, and close to the village of 
Edensor. The houses in Edensor are all built in taste- 
ful style, and are by many regarded as models of cottage 
architecture. Peculiar attention has been paid to the 
erection of these houses by the Duke of Devonshire, 
and the structures do credit to his grace’s judgment. 
From an elevation in the park we obtained a fine sight 
of the far-famed Chatsworth House, “the Palace of the 
Peak.” The splendid building, thrown into-bold relief 
by the darkly wooded hills in the background; the 
elegance of the gardens, the graceful undulations of the 
park, the gentle flowing of the river Derwent, and the 
peaceful grazing of the deer, formed a picture of sur- | 
passing beauty and magnificence. Here, for some time, 
we remained, and then went by Beeley to Rowsley. 
The latter place stands near the junction of the rivers 
Wye and Derwent, and is on that account esteemed by 
anglers as one of the best fishing stations in the neigh- 
bourhood. From Rowsley we proceeded to Darley 
Dale, and then a very pleasant drive of a few miles 
brought us (the village of Matlock being on our left) 
to Matlock Bridge, and shortly after to Matlock Bath, 
where we arrived early in the afternoon. A long rest 
(which was needed, for we had all walked occasionally 
to get to the best places for seeing the most beautiful 
views), and an “excellent cup of tea,” made us fit to 
take, with pleasure, a ramble to some of the noted sights 
about Matlock Bath. Slowly we walked ¢o inspect the 
shops and hotels, then we turned often to look at ihe 
“verdant slopes and perpendicular cliffs,” which adorn 
Matlock Dale. Leaving the houses, on the road lead- 
ing towards Cromford, we again saw the Derwent, which 
was here serenely gliding to the grounds of Willersley 
Castle, the chief seat of the now very wealthy family of 
Arkwright, whose fortunes rose here. Turning from 
the turnpike to the left, the path at the foot of Scarth- 
ing rock, near the banks of the river, leads- through. a 
charming scene. Benches are placed at convenient 
distances, where persons may sit and enjoy themselves 
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at leisure. Willersley Castle (in the front of which we 
passed) is a most delightful object in the landscape, and 
is seen to great advantage from many places in the sur- 
rounding district. Cromford Chapel, built by the Ark- 
wright family, is near the end of this pleasant road, 
and on looking inside we much admired the neat and 
comfortable style of the place. Going beyond the 
chapel, we ascended the hill to Starkholmes, and from 
thence up to the top of High Tor. There we wandered 
for some time, pausing where any new and striking 
view presented itself; and then, on the side facing the 
river, we descended the rocks, by steep and winding 
pathways, and got to the Lovers’ Walk. The sight 
from the extreme verge of High Tor, looking down on 
the Derwent and on Matlock Bath, is of wonderful 
interest and beauty. After waiting a while in the 
Lovers’ Walk, we were ferried over the river. Then, 
those who were tired went to their lodgings for a rest. 
Two of us, however, determined to attempt the ascent 
of “ the Heightsof Abraham”' and Masson ; and, leaving 
three of the gentler sex behind, at once proceeded to 
our task. Gradually we mounted the hill for a consi- 
derable distance, and then were asked to pay for 
entrance into the “ Heights.” Higher we went, and 
higher. The Heights of Abraham being passed, we 
began to climb to the summit of Masson. Our ascent 
had hitherto been made without extraordinary efforts, 
but every step now required much exertion. By perse- 
verance, we at lengih reached the highest point of the 
hill, and were abundantly gratified for our trouble. 
We had before us a splendid panorama of the country, 
and were enabled to point out, as on a map, the relative 
positions of many localities before partially known to 
us. Evening beginning to set in, we retraced our 
steps, and, joining our friends, we had the pleasure of 
talking over the events of the day at the supper table. 
Having previously visited Matlock Bath, and having 
climbed Hag-Tor, Wild-Cat-Tor, and Stonnis, we had 
associations of the past to mingle with the happiness of 
the present. At the end of our first day’s journey, we 
had to congratulate ourselves on the enjoyment of even 
a more delightful time than we had anticipated. Ex- 
cept the heavy shower of rain named before, the weather 
was propitious throughout the whole day. 

Next morning we met at breakfast, under favour of 
cheering sunshine. We were eager to be on the road 
again, and were not long before we were all seated in our 
cart. Driving slowly out of Matlock Bath, we went 
through Cromford to Bonsal Dale, and turned into Via 
Gellia, so called from having been cut through the pro- 
perty of the Gells, one of the oldest families of Derby- 
shire. A more beautiful walk or drive can scarcely be ima- 
gined. A series of ever-changing pictures are presented 
as the traveller pursues his way. We were not merely 
content to use our eyes as we journeyed on, but we fre- 
quently stopped to look back. Here in May and June 
the copses on the wayside are fragrant with myriads of 
lilies of the valley. Here the wild thyme was now 
blooming in abundance, and sweetly scented the air. 
We gathered sprigs of it to carry with us. Leaving Via 
Gellia, and passing into Griffe Dale to Grange Mill, the 
road, though pleasing, is scarcely so picturesque, At 
Grange Mill we went through the toll-gate to the left, 
and on towards Brassington Moor. The Cromford and 
High Peak Railway has here a station, which we entered. 
A train had just arrived. It consisted of three or four 
luggage trucks and one passenger carriage, in which 
was one passenger, whose destination was Buxton. This 
railway is a very primitive affair. On the “levels” the 
trains are drawn by horses, and on the “inclines” they 





(l Part of the noble hill of Masson is called “ the Heights of 
Abraham,” and is laid out in walks, &c., for the convenience 
and pleasure of visitors. The top of Masson is very much 
higher than the highest point of the “ Heights,” 





are raised or lowered by stationary steam-engines. We 
saw a female, making the second passenger, take her 
seat by the side of the man who drove the horses. The 
train got away at a moderate “shog-trot.” Being on 
our way again, we were favoured with more beautiful 
scenery. The hills in that particular district are covered 
with numberless fragments of rocks, and present a very 
curious appearance. Before reaching Bradburn Mill, we 
crossed a small stream of water on the right, and then 
ascended a rugged hill which led to the road to Tissing- 
ton, one of the most pleasant places in England. Tis- 
sington is celebrated for its annual “ well-dressing.” 
This well-dressing, or well-flowering, is celebrated on 
Ascension-day. It isa custom which has descended from 
the Roman days, when Flora was a goddess; and now 
that Nature is all the more lavish as we have learned 
to know her God, is continued with all its beauty and 
festivity. The wells are five in number, and are so 
decorated with wreaths and garlands, and a sort of 
mosaic-work of newly-gathered flowers, that they seem to 
issue from among beds of them. It is a festival. There 
is service at the church, the wells are then visited | 
in procession; the psalms of the day, the epistle 
and gospel are read; a hymn is sung by the church 
singers, attended by a band of music, and afterwards 
the day is spent in visiting, rural sports and pastimes. 
It seems to possess all the requisites for a happy village 
life. There are snug and pretty cottages; clean roads, 
bordered with sloping, grassy banks ; five wells, freely 
sending forth streams of pure water; a school, large and 
convenient; and a church and churchyard, which look 
fitted to inspire feelings of peaceful devotion. Stopping 
in front of the largest well, opposite the entrance to Tis- 
sington Hall, we each, with great enjoyment, drank of 
the clear, cold water; and then passing near the front | 
of the hall, and under an avenue of fine trees, wecame to | 
Spen Lanz. Proceeding by this lane, we arrived at the 
Dog and Partridge. Here we left our horse and cart, 
engaged beds for the night, and then walked forward 
through Thorpe, and passing between the huge hills of 
Thorpe Cloud and Bunster, entered Dove Dale. It was 
now about mid-day. The weather, favourable all the 
morning, was at this time very charming. Gently walk- 
ing to the edge of the river Dove, we were accosted by a 
stout, brown-faced, grizzly-haired being, wearing petti- 
coats, who proffered to be our “guide.” Declining her 
services we shortly reached asmall gate, which was opened 
by an individual more advanced in years, perhaps mother 
to the first, who held out her hand for a gift. Only a 
few yards through the gate we encountered another 
guide in petticoats, whose advances we also rejected. 
We desired to dwell upon the natural features of the 
general scene, rather than to learn the local names of 
curiously formed rocks, The beauties of Dove Dale have 
been so often described! in prose and verse, that to at- 
tempt their praise would be superfluous. But no lan- 
guage can tell all the varied loveliness and grandeur 
that speak to the eye of the beholder. We advanced 
leisurely by the river's side, resting occasionally where 
invited by some view of peculiar interest. Abundant 
delight attended our progress. 

About half way up the dale we were asked, in strong 
gesticulation, for gifts by a deaf and dumb man; and a 
little higher up we were importuned in like manner by 
another man, deaf and dumb. They are said to be 
brothers. These men place themselves in narrow path- 
ways, where tourists must pass, and on whose approach 





(1) The works on Derbyshire scenery, by the late Ebenezer 
Rhodes, of Sheffield, are extremely interesting. We found his 
“ Derbyshire Tourist’s Guide,” published by Groombridge, Lon- 
don, of great service throughout the whole excursion. By con- 
sulting it we were enabled to select the best roads without much 
inquiry ; and we found the descriptions, though, perhaps, too 
much elaborated, pleasing and truthful. 
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they suddenly start up. Their abrupt appearance is 
unpleasant, and several ladies have had occasion to 
complain of the roughness of their behaviour. This 
calls for a remedy. On arriving at the upper extre- 
mity of the dale we rested for a considerable time, 
and then turned and walked down the river. A day 
would not be too long to spend in Dove Dale. We 
were there for a few happy hours, and left greatly 


| desiring to have the opportunity of another visit. 


The Dove, which here divides the counties of Stafford 
and Derby, is a favourite stream for anglers. Old 
Isaac Walton's “Complete Angler” tells what fine 
sport it afforded in his days. We saw a young man 
with a rod and line, and a brace of trout lay glisten- 
ing on the grass at his feet. Coming out of Dove 
Dale, we crossed to the Staffordshire side of the river, 
passed the road leading to the Isaac Walton Hotel, 
and went towards the village of Ilam. At a neat, clean 
cottage, near the entrance to the village, we had a cup 
of tea, a rest, and awash. Afterwards we strolled out, 
and were much pleased with the quiet yet cheerful 
aspect of the place. The cottages are chiefly new and of 
elegant structure, with surrounding garden-plots, and are 
inhabited by persons employed on the estate of Jesse 
Watts Russell, Esq. the owner of Ilam Hall. <A beautiful 
cross and an ever-flowing fountain, of tasteful and appro- 
priate design, stand in an open space, and are both 
greatly ornamental and useful to the village. The 
cross (with the fountain at its base) is of stone, em- 
bellished by six well wrought female figures, and bears 
the following inscription :— fee 


“This cross and fountain, erected by her husband, 
perpetuate the memory of one who lives in the hearts 
of many in this village and neighbourhood. Mary 
Warts RussE.n, Mpcccxt. 


“ Free as for all these crystal waters flow, 

Her ee eyes would weep for others’ woe ; 
Dried is that fount, but long may this endure, 
To be a well of comfort to the poor.” 


We now intended to visit the church, but a most 
sudden shower of rain compelled us to take shelter. It 
was shortly over, and we escaped uninjured and then 
proceeded. The church contains one of Sir Francis 
Chantrey’s most beautiful monuments, erected in 
memory of Pike Watts, Esq., father of the Mrs. Watts 
Russell just mentioned. He is represented on his death 
bed, from which he has partly raised himself up, and is 
in the act of bestowing his final blessing on his daughter 
and her children, who kneel about him. The grouping 
is extremely natural, and well calculated to awaken some 
of the best sympathies of the heart. After examining 
this fine work of art, and looking at the ancient monu- 
ments in the church, we went through the churchyard 
into the gardens and grounds of Ilam Hall. The sun 
was now shining, and the rain drops hanging on the 
flowers and shrubs sparkled like gems of light. We 
had seen mansions of greater grandeur, and gardens of 
more costly culture, but nothing had we seen so perfect 
in graceful harmony of arrangement as the hall and 
grounds of Ilam. Within, the place is a paradise; and 
the views around are of a striking character. Report 
says, that, in a grotto here, Congreve wrote his comedy 
of the Old Bachelor. - The river Manifold runs through 
the grounds; and a branch of that river and the river 
Hamps, after coursing under ground for some miles, 
come to light near each other, and mingling together 
join the Dove about a mile and a half lower down. 

We left Ilam with lingering footsteps, and with 
hopes of future visits passing through our minds, like 
presages of hallowed blessings still to come. Before us 
rose in majesty the hill of Bunster. Encouraged by our 
successful ascent of “ proud Masson” on the previous 


| evening, three of our number resolved to try to reach 








Bunster’s summit. Slowly and carefully we went to 
work, and made frequent halts for observation. We 
were soon considerably above Ilam, and saw the Hall 
and entire village to great advantage. Higher we 
ascended, and the prospect became more extended. 
Our two friends below stood watching our progress, 
and cheered us on by waving of handkerchiefs, to which 
we responded by similar signs. When we arrived at 
the very top we were rewarded by the sight of a most 
sublime and gorgeous sunset over the far-off hills. 
The contemplation of this grand object afforded us great 
delight. We looked leisurely around us, and then 
descended, as we best could, and joined our friends at 
the bottom. The walk from the foot of Bunster, over 
the Dove into Derbyshire again, up the side of Thorpe 
Cloud, through Thorpe to the Dog and Partridge, fully 
occupied us till the twilight of evening was changing to 
the darkness of night. We had another early and merry 
supper. To talk of all we had seen was impossible ; 
but we felt and said that we were laying in stores for 
pleasant conversation for many cheerful meetings at 
home. 

From Matlock Bath to Dove Dale is about thirteen 
miles, Ilam is perhaps one mile further. The Isaac 
Walton is a most excellent house for tourists, and in 
the summer season is often overflowing with company. 
The Dog and Partridge, where we remained for the 
night, is also well known, and conveniently situated at 
the junction of several roads. 

The morning came again in brightness, and the 
fields and trees were made musical by the vocal harmony 
of the feathered tribe. A short walk in the gentle 
breeze and warm sunshine gave zest to the breakfast. 
That over, and often turning back to look at the singu- 
larly formed top of Thorpe Cloud, we drove off for 
Buxton (seventeen or eighteen miles from the Dog and 
Partridge), which we reached quite as soon as we wished. 
Buxton was full of visitors, and we had some difficulty 
in obtaining lodgings. After many inquiries, we got 
established for night quarters at the village of Fairfield, 
pleasantly situated about a mile from the town. Being 
easy on that account, we had some refreshment, and 
then walked out to see the most prominent of the 
features for which Buxton is celebrated. The baths 
and the wells; the crescent and the museums; the old 
parts of the town, and the new parts of the town, were 
seen by us as fully as time would allow. We were 
much gratified by a deal that we observed. The num- 
ber of persons visiting there for bathing was evidently 
very large. As we were none of us out of health, we 
were content with the taste of the mineral waters, with- 
out proceeding with them to further experiments. Soon 
as twilight warned us away, after making a few pur- 
chases, we went up to Fairfield. We had again in the 
day's doings abundant matter for conversation ; and, 
after supper and a chat, we went, well pleased and well 
tired, to bed. 

We slept on the verge of Fairfield Common, and 
rising with the sun, had presented to us a pretty and 
novel picture. Flocks of geese paraded on the green 
with patrician dignity ; sheep nibbled their morning's 
meal in uninterrupted enjoyment; and donkeys ate 
thistles or grass at choice and in quiet. The common 
was in perfect peace. Shortly the sun would burn with 
greater fierceness; the traveller’s vehicle would raise 
dust from the roads; and noisy children would dispute 
possession of the common with the present occupants. 
This was to be our last day from home, and twenty-six 
miles lay between us and Sheffield. Crossing what was 
formerly Buxton race-ground, and in front of the ruins 
of the race-stand, we came toa country long in culti- 
vation and yet exhibiting few characteristics of fertility. 

Reclaimed from the moors, the land is cold and barren. 


Stone walls, and not hedge-rows, separate the fields, and 


trees are rarely seen. The dwelling houses are widely 
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seattered, and look, most of them, as if they had grown 
with the hills. On leaving home we saw corn-harvest 
in full operation, in some places finished ; and here the 
grass was not all ready for cutting. Mowers were at 
work, and the scent of the hay fields greeted us in our 
progress. Through Barmour Clough and Sparrow Pit 
we went, stopping to examine the Esstne anp Fiow1ne 
We. This curiosity is pointed out by a guide post. 
We drank of the water, which was remarkably cold, but 
while we remained the well did not either rise or fall. 
Going forward, the hills began to assume a bolder and 
wilder appearance ; still proceeding, they might almost 
be called mountains. Desire to observe in detail left 
us, and we became impressed with the vastness of the 
scene. The wish for locomotion was gone, and admira- 
tion entirely possessed us. By slow degrees we were 
approaching the Winnats, then bearing to the left we 
rose till we reached the road which is cut along the side 
of Mam-Tor, or the “ shivering mountain.” Then we 
began to descend on the opposite side. The views from 
this road can scarcely be surpassed for pleasurable in- 
terest. We knew the place from former excursions, 
and here we had previously determined to have an out- 
door dinner. Accordingly we soon fixed upon a favour- 
able spot; gave the horse some corn, brought for the 
purpose; and opened our baskets, well stored with 
provisions. No king could have a better dinner; the 
queen of these realms is not mistress of a more beautiful 
prospect than we here enjoyed. A magnificent dale 
was opened out before us, and lay in the warmth of a 
bright sun’s rays; the hills, far as the eye could see, 
forming a boundary worthy of the area which they 
enclosed. Some of us climbed to the very top of Mam- 
Tor, and had the scene greatly extended. From the 
top of Mam-Tor we also looked over Edale Dale, and 
got a sight of the mountains of the Hien Peak. Old 
storm-tried Kinderscout showed his venerable head and 
received our homage. After our descent, we took a 
welcome rest, and then drove quietly down the hill to 
Castleton, From thence to Hope and Hathersage the 
road runs for miles down the valley which we had seen 
from our dining place. At Hathersage we “ baited ” 
the horse and got an early tea, and then walked up the 
hill to Millstone Edge. Looking back, we now reversed 
the view of the dale, and Mam-Tor was at the extremity 
opposite to us. The Derwent, which runs from here to 
Chatsworth and Matlock, formed at this point one of 
the most notable features of the scene. The waters 
glistened in the sun like burnished silver, and con- 
trasted strongly with the dark foliage of the trees which 
overhung some parts of the stream. Coming from Shef- 
field, the view from Millstone Edge to Mam-Tor breaks 
suddenly upon the sight, and is one of the most striking 
scenes that can be imagined. Finding we had time at 
our disposal, we walked on the edges of the highest 
rocks and amongst the heather, which we greatly 
admired for the beauty of its flowers. At length, seat- 
ing ourselves in the cart, we drove past Fox House, to 
Dove Moor, where we met Lord Stanley, who, having 
left “ protection” to protect itself, was now on his way 
to the Duke of Rutland’s shooting box, at Longshaw. 
Then we entered Yorkshire again, and passing Ecciesall, 
arrived at home at the dusk of evening. 

Our return home was as joyful as any part of our 


journey; and the journey itsclf will long be by us | 
Such a | 


remembered with feelings of unmixed delight. 
four days’ excursion, for favourable weather, for varied 
and picturesque scenery, and for pleasant companions, 
is worth storing in our mental treasury, and is well 
calculated to make us wiser, happier, and better. 
Thank God, for his glorious hills! and for his lovely 


PROSPECTS OF THE COUNTRY.—COMING 
ELECTIONS. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


Miscovernment and a failing year have plunged us 
into a condition which has distressed all, and been fatal 
to thousands. ‘There are those, indeed, Irishmen of 
intelligence, who calculate that the famine and its con- 
sequent fever will not have destroyed in that country 
less than half a million of the human race. These have 
perished, as we have again and again asserted, not the 
victims of a Divine visitation through the seasons, but 
of man’s long neglect and injustice. Ireland, under a 
good government of long standing, would have passed 
through the failure of the potato crop as England in 
the same circumstances has passed through it. She 
would have been agitated, but not cast down; her 
poor would have been pinched, but not slain as by the 
destroying angel. 

Providence once more smiles on us. He prepares for 
us the blessings of abundance. The fields are full of 
the richest promise. Corn, and grass, and potatoes, 
bid fair to yield enormous and healthy crops. We have 
been through some of the midland counties, and never 
did we see such a besutiful scene of vegetable luxu- 
riance. And from all quarters of the globe come the 
same glad tidings, In America, and throughout 
Europe, the growing corn-crops promise, if the season 
continue fine, not only to put an end to the scarcity 
which has prevailed through almost every European 
country, but to pour into our ports such a quantity of 
grain as they never yet received. We have yet to learn 
what will be the effect of the abolition of the Corn 


The unfavourable season which has passed over 
That fall of prices, 
had the season been what it would, could not have been 
great, because the world was not prepared for the great 


Laws. 
us has prevented the fall of prices. 


act of corn-law abolition. The world had, therefore, not 
the weather be propitious, autumn will show us what 
the corn of the world will do for us. 

By the middle of July the harvest will be housed in 
many parts of Europe—the pressure of food-distress 
will be at an end — and before winter such supplies 
of corn will reach us from Canada, the United States, 
and the great corn-plains of Europe, as will overwhelm 
all the arts and influence of the army of speculators 
and regraters. 

Then will the price of food fall as astoundingly as it 
has of late risen—then will a great ery go up from the 
agricultural interest. Then will farmer call to farmer, 
and landlord to landlord, and the word will be ruin!!! 

And ruin there will be if there be not speedy aid. 
But what aid? A new corn-law? a new beam thrust 
into our eye, because a mote will assuredly have got 
into the eye of both farmer and landlord? a new ob- 
struction to the food and the commerce of the world ? 
No! no more beams; no more obstructions; no more 
corn and provision embargoes. 
powerful for that—an army of starving operative manu- 
facturers. An army in Manchester and the manufac- 
turing districts, with generals Hunger and Necd at 
their head. They will have corn, and not corn-laws. 
| They will have trade, that they may have cheap corn ; 
'and to have that, they must give goods for food. But 
| to give goods for cheap food, they must give it cheap 
| too, or the nations abroad will make goods for them- 
| selves, spite of sending us cheap corn; and then, where 





valleys! For free air and gushing waters; for trees | is our money balance? where are our money and manu- 


and shrubs ; | for herbs and flowers, thank God! For 
eyes to see his works, and souls to adore his goodness, 
thank God! 


| facturing systems altogether? Russia is manufacturing, 


France is manufacturing, Germany is manufacturing, 
Belgium and Holland are manufacturing, Switzerland 


There is a power too | 








sown for us; bué the world has sown for us now ; and if 
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is spinning, America is manufacturing. In fact, what 
country is not manufacturing? If, then, we are to 
maintain an exchange of goods for food —if we are 
not to have a trade all on one side, and a trade that 
cannot long have a side at all, because our people can 
only buy food by their labour—we must have cheap 
labour, and, therefore, extremely cheap food. 


Down, therefore, will go agricultural produce beyond | 
| destruction of hundreds of thousands. 


redemption; down must go something else to enable 
the farmer and the gentleman to live—and they must 
live as well as any of us. But how? Live they 
cannot on excessively cheap corn and cheap cattle, 
except they too can have rents as cheap, and sugar and 
tea, and all articles of wearing and household use cheap 
too. But how are they to have these? By a cheap 
taxation. But how is this cheap taxation to be come 
at? By reduction of places, pensions, sinecures; by 
abolition of customs, and by the reduction of the 
national debt ! 

To that end we come always at last, and inevitably. 
That debt and its taxation are the millstones that are 
absut our necks, and will pull us down unless we get 
rid of them. It is nonsense to talk of running a race 
with nations, while fat John Bull has eight hundred 
millions on his back. Cheap trade and free trade, mean 
cheap government and free and fair compeiition. To 
pull down the embankments of prohibition is therefore 
to let in the waters of abundance from all the world ; 
but those waters will drown our farmers, and swamp 
our manufacturers, and upset all our money balances, 
till we upset our overgrown taxation. It must go, 
therefore ; for the nation must have scope for its ener- 
gies, and work and food for its millions, But how? 
By the well-deliberated acts of a wise and a really 
popular government. 

Our present work and great mission is to get this 
government. The hour approaches; the Parliament 
dies a natural death this session, and the opportunity 
is given us once more to show whether we really are a 
wise and a determined people. Now is the time! now, 
and never again for seven years! It is a season to 
arouse in us all our faculties, all our deepest thoughts, 
all our care for ourselves, all our humanity for others. 
Now is the time ! now, and never again for seven years ! 

Let us lay that fact solemnly to our hearts. Let us 
reflect, as we would on death and on judgment to come, 
on that fact; for in it lies a responsibility towards God 
and man, than which none can be more awful. As we act, 
s0 shall be the fate of our country for seven long years; 
and who shall tell what horrors these years shall bring 
forth, if we allow the present evil influences to go on! 
God is blessing us. He is covering the earth with the 
robe of beauty which shall be converted in our cham- 
bers into the treasure of abundance. The great question 
we have to ask ourselves is, whether we will work with 
him and like him? whether we will take away the 
season of evil government, as he has taken away the 
season of evil growth? whether we will have freedom 
and plenty, or a bad representation and famine ? 

Let us be assured that none but a parliament really 
ckosen by the people will have courage, and interest, 
and honesty, to act for the people. The old factions will 
produce only the old womanish government which talks 
and scolds, and lets the natural family starve. It will 
never find in its heart to do away with the dear old aristo- 
cratic abuses. We must have bold, and practical, and 
responsible men, if ever we are to have an active and 
efficient legislation. And to have these, the people 
must choose them. 

Now is the time, therefore, for every man to secure 
his franchise, if he can. It is his great duty to guard 
his right of vote as he would his life. He should take 
care to pay his taxes, secure his registration, and, above 
all, beware of the tempter with the money-bag. Let 
every man remember that he who sells his vote sells the 
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lives and souls of his fellow men. He sells the life’s 
blood and the happiness of his children. He dooms, 
as far as in him lies, the whole of his nation to con- 
tinued troubles, to poverty, famine, disease, and death. 
If the present system of government continue, the 
present pressure on trade and on the working classes will 
continue with it, and be aggravated. If we consent to 
it, we consent to the wretchedness of millions, and the 
We are respon- 
sible for all the crime, the woe, the domestic agony, 
the ignorance and irritation that will still haunt us. 
It is not merely a parliamentary vote, but it is the lives 
and fortunes of our fellow men, that are in our hands. 

Let these solemn thoughts, then, my countrymen, 
arouse us at this eventful crisis to the sense of our great 
duty. Let us pray to God to strengthen us to stand 
firmly, and do bravely for our fellows, for our wives, for 
our little ones, and for all our posterity,—for in the 
coming hour all their fortunes are involved. Let us 
send into the House of Commons none but true and 
good men, and then we may be sure of true and good 
work, and God's blessing on it. Let such men as 
Joseph Sturge, as W. J. Fox, Peyronnet Thompson, 
Henry Vincent, George Thompson, and the like, be added 
to the best men who have already been in the last par- 
liament. Infuse more of the popular element. Let 
the propLE be represented by men of their own class; 
by those who know their wants, and dare tell them 
aloud. Above all, let the multitude be true to itself in 
the hour of election. Let them regard the contest not 
as a matter of party, but of conscience. Let them get 
rid of every atom of the old leaven of reverence for 
aristocracy, and look steadfastly at the talents and the 
manly principle of their men. Out of corruption 
nothing but corruption can spring; and if corruption 
elects the new parliament, corruption must and will 
rule it and all its acts to the day of its next doom. 
Every man who gives way in the exercise of his elective 
franchise to passion, to pique, to bribery, or to favour, 
is a traitor to his country, and a planter of terrible 
crops of misery to his fellow men; a murderer, in fact, 
of his kind. From his vote may spring wars, famines, 
and oppressions, that slay their thousands at the loom, 
and in the dungeons called poor men’s homes. Let every 
man who gives a false yote, when the fortunes of his 
nation are again put into the popular hands, remember 
that he will have no right to complain whenever evil 
times or consequences may come; but when men are 
pining from want of work, or from the extravagant 
price of food; when evil and injustice are abroad, and 
men, and women, and innocent children suffer and die, 
—then, blood is upon his head. 

Through bad govern:.ent, and through the corrupt 
votes and principles which gave existence and perma- 
nence to such government, halfa million of human beings 
will have perished within a year in Ireland, and millions 
will have suffered inconceivable misery in both that 
country and this. Let us follow the example of God, 
who is sending plenty on the earth. Let us send 
abroad, through a just, a liberal, and an able govern- 
ment, the power to grasp and enjoy this plenty. Let 
every man remember the significant sentence, Vow / 
and never again for seven years / and in the coming 
contest so rouse himself to a great and patriotic action, 
above all petty and ignoble influences, that whatever 
befall in the life-time of the next parliament, he may 
walk on his appointed path with a clear conscience and 
a thankful heart, free from the blood and tears of suf- 


fering humanity. 
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SINGULAR PROCEEDINGS OF THE SAND 
, WASP. 


From actual observation. 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


Tw all my observations on the habits of living things, 
I have never seen anything more curious than the 
doings of one species of these Ammophilse—lovers of 
sand. I have watched them day after day, and hour 
after hour, in my garden, and also on the sandy banks 
on the wastes about Esher, in Surrey, and always with 
unabated wonder. They are about an inch long, each 
with orange-coloured bodies, and black heads and 
wings. They are slender and most active. You see 
them on the warmest borders of your garden, or on the 
warm, dry banks, in summer, where the sun comes hotly. 
They are incessantly and most actively hunting about. 
They are in pursuit of a particular grey spider with a 
large abdomen. For these they pursue their chase 
with a fiery quickness and avidity. The spiders are on 
the watch to seize on flies; but here we have the tables 
turned, and these flies are on the watch to discover and 
kill the spiders. These singular insects seem all velo- 
city and fire. They come flying at a most rapid rate, 
light down on the dry soil, and commence an active 
search. The spiders lie under the leaves of plants, and 
in little dens under the dry little clods. Into all these 
places the Sand Wasp pops his head. He bustles along 
here and there, flirting his wings and his whole body, 
alf life and fire. Now he moves off to a distance; 
hunts about there ; then back to his first place ; beats the 
whole ground carefully over, as a pointer beats a field. 
He searches carefully round every little knob of earth, 
and pops his head into every crevice. Ever and anon 
he crouches close amongst the little clods, as a tiger 
would crouch for his prey. He seems to be listening, 
or smelling down into the earth, as if to discover his 
prey by every sense which he possesses. He goes 
round every stalk, and descends into every crevice 
about them. When he finds the spider, he dispatches 
‘him in a moment; and seizing him by the centre of 
his chest, commences dragging him off backwards, 

He conveys his prey to a place of safety. Frequently 
he carries it up some inches into a plant, and lodges it 
amongst the green leaves. Seeing him do this, I poked 
his spider down with a stick after he had left it; but 
he speedily returned, and finding it fallen down, he 
immediately carried it up again to the same place. 

Having thus secured his spider, he selects a par- 
ticular spot of earth, the most sunny and warm, and 
begins to dig a pit. He works with all his might, 
digging up the earth with his formidable mandibles, 
and throwing it out with his feet, as a dog throws 
out the earth when scratching after a rabbit. Every 
few seconds he ascends, tail first, out of his hole, clears 
away the earth about its mouth with his legs, and 
spreads it to a distance on the surface. When he has 
dug the hole, perhaps two inches deep, he comes forth 

erly, goes off to his spider, drags it down from its 
lodgment, and brings it to the mouth of his hole. He 
now lets himself down the hole, tail first, and then 
putting forth his head, takes the spider, and turns it to 
the most suitable position for dragging it in. 

It must be observed that this hole is made carefully 
of only about the width of his body, and therefore the 
spider cannot be got into it except lengthwise, and 
then by stout pulling. Weill, he turns it lengthwise, 
and seizing it, commences dragging it in. At first 
you would imagine this impossible; but the Sand Wasp 
is strong, and the body of the spider is pliable. You 
soon see it disappear. Down into the cylindrical hole it 
goes, and anon you perceive the Sand Wasp pushing 
up its black head beside it; and having made his way 





out, he again sets to work, and pushes the spider with 
all his force to the bottom of the den. 

And what is all this for? Is the spider Jaid up 
in his larder for himself? No, it is food for his chil- 
dren, It is their birthplace, and their supply of pro- 
vision while they are in the larva state. 

We have all along been calling this creature he, for 
it has a most masculine look ; but it is in reality a she; 
it is the female Sand Wasp, and all this preparation is 
for the purpose of laying her eggs. For this she has 
sought and killed the spider, and buried it here. She 
has done it all wittingly. She has chosen one par- 
ticular spider, and that only, for that is the one pecu- 
liarly adapted to nourish her young. 

So here it is safely stored away in her den; and she 
now descends, tail first, and piercing the pulpy abdo- 
men of the spider, she deposits in it an egg, or eggs. 
That being done, she immediately begins filling in the 
hole with earth. She rakes it up with her legs and 
mandibles, and fills in the hole; every now and then 
turning round, and going backwards into the hole to 
stamp down the earth with her feet, and to ram it down 
with her body asarammer. When the hole is filled, 
it is curious to observe with what care she levels the 
surface, and removes the surrounding lumps of earth, 
laying some just over the tomb of the spider, and others 
about, so as to make that place look as much as pos- 
sible like the surface all round. And before she has 
done with it—and she works often for ten minutes or 
more at this levelling and disguising before she is per- 
fectly satisfied—she makes the place so exactly like all 
the rest of the surface, that it will require good eyes 
and close observation to recognise it. 

She has now done her part, and nature must do the 
rest. She has deposited her eggs in the body of the 
spider, and laid that body in the earth in the most 
sunny spot she can find. She has laid it so near the 
surface that the sun will act on it powerfully, yet deep 
enough to conceal it from view. She has, with great 
art and anxiety, destroyed all traces of the hole, and 
the effect’ will soon commence. The heat of the sun 
will hatch the egg. The larva, or young grub of the 
Sand Wasp, will become alive, and begin to feed on the 
pulpy body of the spider in which it is enveloped. 
This food will suffice it till it is ready to assume the 
chrysalis state, and that chrysalis will continue there 
probably till the period when the influence of nature 
will call it out in the shape of its parent fly, to renew 
the same cares, and exhibit the same most wonderful 
instincts. Like the ostrich, the Sand Wasp thus leaves 
her egg in the sand till the sun hatches it, and having 
once buried it, most probably never knows herself any 
longer where it is deposited. It is left to nature and 
Providence, 
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SONNET. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL, 


To feel the Beautiful,—to say the True,— 

To look with loveful Hope for what is coming,— 
And, as the never-idle bee with humming 

Of cheerful songs collects her honey dew, 

So the chance labours of his lot to strew 

With every flower of song he can,—these are 

A Poet’s Duties; he who doth them not, 

Is none! The genuine poet-heart should dare 
Life’s sternest tracks with hopefulness ; no spot, 
However dark, but he can render fair 

By breathing kind, encouraging words about it ; 
For while men’s footsteps mount a mortal stair, 
Each with his separate load of pain and care, 


He calls them ladders to Heaven, and doth not doubt it !& 
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THE BOG-CABIN. 


BY ALFRED FRIPP. 
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ERIN AND HER CHILDREN. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


IrrLanp may be justly accused of destroying her own 
children. She has acted like a cruel stepmother, 
draining the lifeblood of one portion of her popu- 
lation for the aggrandizement of the other. Possessed 
of immense national resources, she is a pauper among 
nations, 


A woman’s passionate sob was in the air, 
And Erin spoke, “ My soul is dark with woe; 
My children’s misery bath brought me low; 
I sit in desolation and despair ! 


“T was a proud and happy mother once ; 
Once unto happy children gave I birth ; 
Once, and my mame was lauded over earth ; 

Once I had comely daughters and brave sons ! 


“ But now—but now I hear the piteous sighs 
Of pallid lips that are too faint to speak, 
The petulant ery of hearts about. to break, 

That say, ‘Oh, mother Erin, wake ! arise! 


“ «Give us to eat from thine abundant store, 
For thou art affluent, and hast to spare ; 
We are thy children ; we demand thy eare ;— 
Thou wilt not cast us off! thou art not poor! 


“ ¢ Our little ones lie dead before our faces, 
And, mother Erin—mother—they are thine ! 
Why hast thou not sustained with eorn and kine— 
Why made our wretched homes our burial placcs ! 


“ ¢ Here im the face of Heaven and thee we lie, 
Even at thy knees and on thy breast, our mother ! 
— And thou hast given our birthright to another, 
Hast left us and our imnocent babes to dic ! 


“ ¢ We are thime offspring, Erin, thine alone ! 

But thou hast robbed us to enrieh another ! 

Hast spurned us from thy breast—unnataral mother— 
Oh! how canst thou for this great wrong atone? 


“ These are the bitter words my childrem speak f 
But I am plundered ; I have nothing left ; 
The rich man hath been here, and hath bereft 

Me of the wealth my perishing children seek ! 


“ Oh, miserable mother that I am ! 
Here, like a wayside beggar, lean and pale, 
I stand, and tell my misera}le tale, 
Flingimg dishemour on my children’s name f 


“ Oh, miserable mother that I am ! 
—- I stand abashed before the face of God— 
The timid ewe upon the mountain sod 
Will perish for the saving of her Iamb ! 


“ But from my breast I have mine offspring thrust; - 
Have been a niggard and a spendthrift base ; 
Deaf to their woe, and with averted face 

Have spurned their noble natures to the dust ! 


“Oh, miserable mother that I am ! 
My punishment is more than I can bear !” 
—Thus Erin spoke amid her great despair, 
And bowed her to the earth in penitent shame ! 


Inever was more forcibly impressed with the sorrows 
of Ireland than by seeing the sketches and original 
pictures, which Mr. Alfred Fripp has painted, of Irish 
life. They affected me more deeply even than the 
harrowing descriptions of famine and misery which 








have wrung, and which wring, our hearts every day. 
The artist has shown,—as many of the public kaow who 
have seen his pictures in the Water Colour Exhibition, 
where they met with such deserved admiration,—the 
crushed and bleeding soul of the Irish people. In 
his pictures, we see them deeply brooding over their 
woes, or patiently bearing them with a mournful 
endurance, which is infinitely more affecting than any 
passionate demonstration, because in this case we see a 
brave and noble nature suffering hopelessly and unde- 
servedly with all the strength of a martyr, and we 
think, what might not these people have become under 
happier circumstances ! 

Alfred Fripp gives us in his sketches all that Carleton 
with his powerful , and Mrs. Hall with her woman's 
heart, have written of Irish life. What histories do we 
not read in the simplest interior of his Irish cabins, 
where perhaps a woman, sunk in sad thought, forgets to 
turn her wheel, or an old man sits brooding alone amid 
the eireling smoke of a peat fire! His pictures are mourn- 
fal poems, whether he gives us the girl at her orisons 
im the glorious light of a splendid sunset, with all the 
desolation of Ireland around her; or the mother with 
the infant at the breast, and with love and sorrow as 
strong as death im her heart; or even, as in our illus- 
tration for the present week, only a little child, with 
her wild, halfsavage, but melancholy countenance—all 
are full of tenderness, pathos, and true poetry. 


—»—- 


BRIEF MEMOIR OF NOAH WORCESTER, 
The American A postle of Peace. 


BY MRS. LEE, OF BOSTON, AUTHOR OF “ THREE EXPERIMENTS 
OF LIVING,” ETC. 


Noan Worcusrzsz, the subject of the following sketch, 
was born at Hollis, Newhampshire, on the 25th day of 
November, 1758. Hollis was then, like many New 
England towns which are now flourishing, an obscure 
place, and the roads whieh passed through it were 
marked by the axe ef the wocdman. A few years 
serve to clear away the trunks and roots of trees in 
these thriving villages, and substitute in their place 
neat square heuses, with at least one church with its 
spire pointing upward. Neah was lineally descended 
from the Rev. William Woreester, who came from Salis- 
bury in England, and became minister of a church in 
Salisbury, im Massachusetts Bay, instituted im 1638, 
probably soon after his arrival from the mether eountry. 
Noak, with the beautiful simplicity amd truth that 


| Marked his character, spcaks of his religious impres- 


sions as of the earliest date that he could remember 
anything, except, he adds, “a barn which I received in 


| my bosom whem I was two years eld.” His opportu- 
| nities of edueatiom were few amd imperfect, and his 


serviees as a labourer, as he grew strong and robust, 
beeame i ; @ few weeks in the winter season 
were all that could be allowed him for school education, 
which was of the simplest kind, and deficient in the 
practical studics of grammar and geography. When 
he was sixteen, his school education wholly ceased. 

It is not surprising that, possessed of an ardent and 
active mind, he should have embraced the first change 
that offered; and on the commencement of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the ensuing spring, he joined the army 
as a fifer, and continued eleven months in the service. 
He wasat the battle of Bunker’s Hill—memorable both 
for British and Americans, who may to this day view 
the ground, enriched by the blood of their cherished 


sons. 
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His recollections of this period were vivid ; once he 
narrowly escaped being made prisoner. He was after- 
wards in the battle of Bennington, and expressed 
the acuteness of his feelings in going over the battle 
ground the day after the contest. When the term of 
his enlistment expired, he was solicited to remain, with 
offers of increased emolument ; but he was heart-sick of 
the business, and persisted in quitting the camp. 

This was, in truth, the school in which Providence 
had destined him to be educated; it was here he was to 
learn the means of being most useful to his fellow 
creatures; to learn the nature of war, its vampire 
horrors, fattening on the blood of fellow men, and riot- 
ing on the bed of carnage. He expressed devout grati- 
tude to Providence, who had led him unharmed through 
moral dangers, but he was shocked to find how greatly 
the generous and tender sympathies of his nature had 
become weakened by the sight of human carnage. 
There was still, however, a living spring of sympathy 
in his heart ; he had found a being congenial to him- 
-self, with a mind gentle and courageous as his own. 
A young girl, who at the age of sixteen was willing to 
pledge her faith to him, then eighteen, and hand in 
hand meet poverty and war. 

Another source of education was now opened to him : 
he was requested to become the teacher of the village 
school. He felt his deficiencies for such an office, but 
was resolute and determined to remove them. He 
devoted the intervals of the school—it must be remem- 
bered that this occupied only the winter months—in 
acquiring such learning as was most useful and neces- 
sary; and finding it difficult to procure paper during 
the war, he selected pieces of white birch bark, and 
imitated the best copies of handwriting he could find. 
He was fortunate enough at the age of eighteen to pro- 
cure a dictionary, the first he ever possessed. That he 
was continued in the office of a teacher nine successive 
winters, is a proof how faithfully he filled it. He was 
married with no other prospects in life but farming in 
the summer, and keeping school in the winter; yet 
peace and contentment made their home in his dwell- 
ing. At this time he was twenty-one years of age, and 
had never written any compositions on abstract sub- 
jects. He mentions writing letters for himself and 
others who had friends in the army, and also when 
teaching, composing copies for his scholars, and ques- 
tions in arithmetic, instead of taking them from books. 
His habits of reflection and inquiry were formed, and 
led him to free discussions, and even arguments, on 
various subjects. 

About this period a convention of delegates had 
formed a constitution for New Hampshire, his native 
state, which they caused to be printed and sent to the 
different towns, with a request “ that such objections as 
should occur might be stated in writing, with reasons 
for their support, and forwarded to the convention at 
their next meeting.” 

It was now that the treasures of his mind, which had 
been gradually accumulating, burst forth into sponta- 
neous fruit. He composed an article on the subject, per- 
fectly satisfactory to the committee and the town, and 
began to feel that by practice he might write to advan- 

| tage. He formed the habit of examining religious sub- 
| jects, by writing short dissertations on different questions. 
He was prompted to these exercises by the quickness and 
activity of his mind, and for his own satisfaction. The 
strength of these impulses may be better comprehended 
by a knowledge of his situation. He had an increasing 
family, and no means of subsistence but the labour of 
|. his own hands. This was incessant. When not work- 
ing on the farm, he applied himself to making shoes, 
which became in fact his recreation. The man who 
was to effect a revolution in public opinion in after-life, 
sat at work upon his bench, apparently wholly engaged 
with his awl and his last; but at the end of the bench 





lay his lapboard, with pen, ink, and paper upon it; 
and when his thoughts were ripe for expression, the 
shoe gave place to the lap-board, and placing it on his 
knees, he poured forth the eloquent thoughts that 
demanded utterance. F 

The author of this sketch has no intention of enter- 
ing into the process of Mr. Worcester’s theological 
opinions, deeply interesting as they are, and guided 
and developed by the faithful study of Scripture. This 
has been done by the ablest of pens; and though the 
hand that once guided it is still and motionless, and 
consigned to the dust, the mind that impelled it still 
lives, and will continue to influence thousands of 
human beings.! 

The power of self-education is much better under- 
stood in the present day than it was at that period of 
Noah Worcester's life. Those who had seen the strip- 
ling grow tp to manhood amongst them, without any 
external advantages, yet now standing forth with a 
degree of moral power and dignity, were astonished ; 
they felt that he was called to do the work of his 
father, and many of his clerical friends urged him to 
become a minister. After deep reflection, he resolved 
to present himself for examination, and was readily 
approved. 

“ T have never,” he says, “doubted the friendship or 
sincerity of those ministers who advised and encou- 
raged. me to become a preacher; yet I have often 
doubted whether I could have given similar advice 
under similar circumstances. My want of education 
was great; I had a wife and three children who de- 
pended for support on the fruit of my labours ; I was 
embarrassed by debt, by having purchased a farm at an 
unfavourable time during the war; I had found no 
leisure for regular study ; and when or where I should 
obtain regular employment as a preacher seemed 
wholly uncertain. When in later years | have reflected 
on these several facts, it has seemed to me wonderful 
that wise men should have advised me to make the 
attempt to become a minister, and also wonderful that 
I was induced to comply with their advice. But, 
doubtless, God had some wise design in so ordering the 
event.” 

His preaching was immediately acceptable, and in a 
few months he was settled at Thornton; “and here,” 
says his biographer, “he fulfilled a useful and harmo- 
nious ministry of twenty-three years’ duration.” 

It must not be supposed that he was endowed with 
any rich benefice ; the town was small and humble; he 
preached in a dwelling-house or school-house ; and his 
salary was two hundred dollars (40/.) a year. On this 
small stipend, aided by the labour of his hands, partly 
on the farm, and partly in making shoes, he more than 
supported his growing family— he found the art of 
being beneficent. Many of his parishioners could ill 
afford to pay their proportion of the small sum; and 
when the time for collecting it drew near, to the poorer 
ones he gave a receipt in full, relinquishing all claims 
upon them. When a hard season came, and there was 
no provision for a winter school, he threw open the 
door of his house, invited the children to his study, 
and gave them regular and daily instruction. With all 
these wearing occupations, the activity of his mind was 
constant; he entered with interest into the subjects 
which engaged public attention, studied with pen in 
hand, writing down his thoughts, and publishing in 
the public journals. His publications early attracted 
attention ; and the obscure minister of an obscure place 
began to be heard of in the circles of the learned and 
affluent. In the midst of this scene of prosperity—for 
such in truth it might be termed, their few and simple 
wants having made their means a competency, domestic 





(1) The Rev. Henry Ware, jun. D.D. 
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love and harmony shedding its happy influence within 
their humble dwelling, and the gentle mistress of 
the house, like our first mother, amidst fruits and 
flowers making a paradise of home,—amidst all this, 
there came a sad reverse. 

Mr. Worcester had engaged to preach for a brother 
minister, and, with the primitive simplicity of the 
times, took his wife on a pillion behind him to go to 
the appointed place. The horse became unruly, and 
Mrs. Worcester was thrown from her seat. At the time 
she did not appear much injured, but her situation 
made the accident alarming. Just one month after, 
the New England thanksgiving arrived—an anniver- 
sary instituted by the founders of the colony, and 
scrupulously observed to this day by their descendants. 
As it is peculiar to New England, it may not be amiss 
to say a word on the subject. It was originally de- 
signed to be observed rather as a day of prayer than 
feasting ; but, as is natural, friends collected around the 
board after the morning public service, and the dinner 
soon became an important feature in thanksgiving day. 
At this period of Mr. Worcester’s ministry it had 
become one of recreation as well as public devotion; 
and many joyful hearts were saddened as they heard on 
their “‘ way to church that the wife of their minister 
was ill, and not expected to live an hour. It was a 
blustering November day,” said his daughter, “ and 
I never hear the wind blowing and whistling without 
remembering it.” She was only six years old, but her 
recollections are vivid on the subject. ‘ The minister,” 
she added, “who performed the funeral services held 
my iwu elder brothers and myself up to look on our 
mother, and said, ‘She is not dead, but sleepeth.’ 
I wondered what he meant.” This little unconscious 
child was destined in later years to be the nurse and 
sole companion of her father. Left with the charge of 
eight children, it became imperative to provide for 
their well-being. An excellent successor to his wife 
was found, who became a mother to them. It was a 
happy union, and her life was prolonged till within five 
years of his own death. 

We have thus far endeavoured to follow, in a summary 
manner, the life of Noah Worcester, but our limits do 
not allow us to continue this sketch, slight as it is; 
we hasten to the great object of this memoir. 

In 1818, he removed to Brighton, in the vicinity of 
Boston, at the solicitation of four clergymen of the 
highest respectability, to edit a periodical called The 
Christian Disciple. The character of this work was 
one of gentleness, candour, and charity. ‘“ The Dis- 
ciple,” (says Dr. Ware,) “as it came forth with its 
monthly burden to the Church, might remind one of the 
aged disciple, John, who is said from sabbath to sab- 
bath to have risen before the congregation to repeat 
this affectionate exhortation, ‘ Little children, love one 
another.’” 

His mind had long been revolving the great subject 
of war; “at first,” he says, “my views were perplexed, 
dark, and confused ;” but the war of 1812, between Great 
Britain and the United States, operated with him an 
entire conviction. He carefully studied the matter, 
and observed the measures which were pursued to ex- 
asperate the minds of men and prepare them for the 
horrible conflict, resulting from party excitement and 
vile passions, 

In 1814, he wrote “A Solemn Review of the Custom 
of War.” This, says his biographer, was the most 
successful and efficient pamphlet of any period. It has 
been translated into many languages, and circulated 
extensively through the world, and has been one of the 
chief instruments by which the opinions of society have 
been affected in the present century. It found a re- 
sponse in every heart; the world was wearied with 
battles ; and enough were found in every country to 
repeat and enforce its doctrines. The Massachusetts 





Peace Society was formed, and the publication of “The 
Friend of Peace” began in 1819, and was continued in 
quarterly numbers for ten years, Noah Worcester de- 
voted his talents to this work. The revolution it created 
in society sufficiently proves its power and richness; 
it was full of variety and argument, and enlivened with 
a quaint shrewdness of remark, and a gentle humour, 
which “just opened upon the reader, like the quiet 
heat of a summer day’s twilight, and then disappeared.” 

It is on this ground, as the apostle of peace, that we 
consider him one of the most remarkable men of the 
age, and one worthy to be known to the readers of 
“ Howitt’s Journal.” He carried the world perceptibly 
forward,—he opened a new era in its history,—he 
made the abolition of war practicable, by reasoning 
and demonstration. ‘To circulate pacific opinions 
in his own country, he considered but a small part 
of his work. He wrote to the Emperor Alexander 
of Russia, and in return received an answer assuring 
him of his “cordial approbation,”—we can only quote 
the concluding sentence. “Considering the object of 
your Society, the promotion of peace among mankind, 
as one so eminently congenial to the spirit of the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, I have judged it proper to express 
these my sentiments, respecting your labours, in answer 
to your communications to me on this subject. 

“ ALEXANDER. 
“ St. Petersburg, 4th July, 1807. 

“To the Rev. Noah Worcester.” 


In answer to a letter to Prince Galitziny, we find the 
concluding sentence :— 


“ Most earnestly praying for every blessing to accom. 
pany ycur labour in promoting peace on earth, and 
good will among men, I shall esteem it a peculiar 
honour to be among the members of such a humane 
society. 

“Prince ALEXANDER GALITZINY.” 


Mr. Worcester received letters from distinguished 
men, and from foreign societies. Among the collection 
of original letters before us, it may not be uninteresting 
to mention one from Jeane Pierre Boyer, President of 
the Republic of Hayti. It is dated, “ Port-au-Prince, 
le 9 June, 1818, An’ 15 de l'independance.” 

The letter breathes aspirit of peace. All these tokens 
of respect and approbation were encouraging to the 
Friend of Peace ; and it is justly observed that, “by 
commencing a systematic enterprise against war, he set 
in motion an agency which unites itself with the other 
agencies now carrying forward the progress of man, and 
which areso knit together, and so reciprocally strengthen 
each other, that they make sure the final conquest of the 
world.” That the work is still incomplete we see too 
many proofs; but have we not reason to believe that a 
wonderful change of opinion has taken place. The great 
principles of peace are well understood. The world can 
only be changed through its opinions. Noah Worcester 
set in motion that direct action which goes at once to 
the bottom of the subject. The active combination of 
Peace Societies throughout the Christian world, by 
agents and books, bear witness to the value of his labours ; 
it was owing to his pamphlet called ‘“ A Solemn Re- 
view of the Custom of War,” which appeared without a 
name or any recommendation, that the “ Peace Society 
of Massachusetts” was formed. ‘“ He began his efforts,” 
said the late Dr. Channing, “in the darkest day, when 
the whole civilized world was shaken by conflict, and 
threatened by military despotism. He lived to see more 
than twenty years of general peace, and to see through 
these years a multiplication of national ties, an exten- 
sion of commercial communications, an establishment 
of new connexions between Christians and learned men 
through the world, and a growing reciprocity of friendly 
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and beneficent influence among different states,— 
all giving aid to the principles of peace, and encou- 
raging hopes which, a century ago, would have been 
deemed insane.” Noah Worcester believed that no 
mightier man than William Penn ever trod the soil of 
America, when entering the wilderness unarmed, and 
stretching out to the savage a hand, which refused all 
earthly weapons, in token of brotherhood and peace. 
He believed in the power of Christian love to subdue 
and control the angry passions, and his whole demeanour 
expressed this feeling. There was an unusual gentleness 
in his manner, and at the same time a dignity which 
at once commanded respect. He was tall and athletic 
in his form ; as he advanced in life his silver locks fell 
to his shoulders; though he gave the beholder an idea 
of meekness, it was justly said, there was a majesty in 
his meckness. We well remember this venerable man 
near the close of his life—his flowing locks, his benig- 
nant smile—his hand usually when he spoke placed 
upon his heart—for he was suffering from some disease 
in that region. We often met him in his quiet walks in 
a neighbouring wood, belonging to his true and con- 
stant friend the late Gorham Parsons. His mind was 
impressed by the beautiful objects of nature, and culti- 
vated by poetry and music; his residence was as patri- 
archal as his life, and we rejoice to say that this resi- 
dence has passed into the hands of the daughter before 
alluded to.' His second wife, who seems to have been 





(1) I cannot resist making an extract from a letter I have in 
my possession, written by this excellent daughter :—_ f 

“ When my father and a dear niece, who had bee as a child 
to me, were removed to their better home, I found everything 
they had looked upon with pleasure —everything that had 
afforded "comfort and happiness to them—possessed a value 
before unknown to me, Nr. Parsons chose I should remain in 
the house free of rent.” 

She continued residing there till the death of Mr. P., who 
willed this place with the addition of several acres to a niece of 
his deceased wife. She considered it expedient to sell it, and 
offered the whole for four thousand six hundred dollars. To 

sess the house and half an acre round it, was all that Miss 

orcester desired; but to obtain this seemed impossible ; she 
could only command the sum left her by her father—one thou- 
sand dollars—and to secure the house the whole must be pur- 
chased. Encouraged by the rising price of land in Brighton, 
she finally determined to make the purchase. The bargain 
was made, and the one thousand dollars, her sole — 
paid on the reception of the deed, May 28, 1845; the remain- 
ing sum was to be paid the 15th of July following. “ All my 
friends had discouraged my undertaking,” she writes, “ but 
something within me encouraged me to forward. I felt 
that the promises of God were sure. He had been a ‘ Father 
to the fatherless,’ and I felt that he would help me through, 
though I could not see how.” 

The very next day she offered for sale all except the house 
and ‘half an acre, for three tl two hundred dollars. In 
one week she was offered three thousand five hundred dollars. 
She now determined to let the matter rest till the time drew 
near for payment. When that arrived, she told the last appli- 
cant that he might have all but the house and outbuildings, with 
half an acre of land, for three thousand eight hundred dollars. 
He paid the money, took the deed, “ and thus,” she writes, ‘I 
was enabled to make payment in fullon the day appointed. All 
I can say is, the lot was cast into the lap, but the whole dis- 
posing thereof was of the Lord.” 

I have added this account because it is interesting in itself. 
Perhaps those who have not visited her on her landed estate 
can hardly sympathize with me. To do this, they must see the 
neat little tenement, with its green blinds, the turfed yard before 
it, with its gravelled path from the street to the door; its white 
open work fence, and simple shrubbery, wanting only the luxu- 
riant vines and monthly roses of England to make it one of 
their beautiful village residences, Could strangers enter the 
humble dwelling, and witness its neatness, order, and comfort, 
and see her with her niece, a child of her adoption, they could 
with difficulty believe that the annual expenditure of this happy 
home never exceeds one hundred dollars. 


ad 








all he could wish, died five years before him, and he was 
left alone with his only unmarried daughter. She 
watched over him day and night, inheriting his own 
peculiar sweetness and gentleness, and soothing and 
comforting him under ,the infirmities of age. By her 
care and economy she made his means sufficient for all 
his wants, and gave an air of neatness and taste to the 
little tenement, which he rented from Mr. Parsons at a 
low rate. He spoke of his old age as the happiest part of 
his life —“ When I have visited him,” says Dr. Channing, 
“in his last years, and looked on his serene countenance, 
and heard his cheerful voice, and seen the youthful 
earnestness with which he was reading a variety of 
books, and studying the great interests of humanity, I 
have felt how little of this outward world is needed to 
our happiness; I have felt the greatness of the human 
spirit, which could create to itself such joy from its own 
resources.” He closed his mortal life October 31, 1837. 
A monument at Mount Auburn is erected to his memory 
by numerous friends. On one side is this inscription :— 


“ Blessed are the peacemakers, 
For they shall be called 
The children of God.” 


He was aged 79 years. 


eh 


Literary Notices. 


Political Economy ; or, the Philosophy of Government. 
By M. Dz Sismonpr. With an Historical Notice of his 
Life and Writings. By M.Miener. London: John 
Chapman, Newgate-street. 


Mr. Carman has done a good work in presenting us 
with these essays of M. De Sismondi. Aristocrat as 
M. De Sismondi is reckoned, we yet feel universally in 
his writings such a spirit of truth, of justice, and of 
humanity, that even where we do not agree in his con- 
clusions, we respect his reasonings ; we see that they are 
based on much reflection and experience, and are well 
assured that they are the honest emanations of a very 
noble mind. The essays in this volume on Landed Pro- 
perty; on the Condition of the Work People in Manu- 
factories; on the Influence of Colonies in Human 
Happiness; on Universal Suffrage; on the Executive 
Power in Free Countries; and on the Element of 
Aristocracy in such countries; are full of profound 
wisdom, and solemn warnings. After reading these, we 
fully agree with M. Mignet :— 


It was Sismondi who was first indignant at the Jaissez faire, 
laissez passer, of political economy. It was only after him that 
his disciple Buvet repeated: “ Laissez faire la misére ; laissez 
passer la mort.” Let wretchednessdo its work ; do not interfere 
with death. 

It was Sismondi who was indignant at the system by 
which some labour, that others may enjoy. He it was who cried 
out that posterity will not deem us less barbarous for having 
left the labouring classes without any security, than we deem 
those nations who have reduced them to slavery. 

It was he who asked, if it is not everywhere perceived that 
men are confiscated for the advantage of things? The working 
men are retrenched sometimes in one business, sometimes in 
another; and what signifies the increase of wealth if it does not 
serve to feed men P 

It was he who demanded for all a participation in the advan- 
tages of life; he who refused to call that riches which one mem- 
ber of the community took from another; he who cried that 
the advantage of all ought to limit the rights of all; that 
property is the right to use, not to abuse. 

Before O'Connell, with as much boldness, and more weight, 
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Sismondi exclaimed, “ The social order of Ireland is essentially 
bad ; it must be changed from top to bottom. The question is 
not to give the bread of charity to the famished poor; it is to 
secure existence, property, to every man whose hands are his 
only wealth.” 

Who is the radical who has said with more vehement warmth 
than Sismondi, “There is spoliation; the rich man robs the 
poor, when this rich man draws from a fertile and easily culti- 
vated soil his idle opulence; whilst he who has raised this 
income, who with his sweat bathes every production, dies of 
hunger without being able to touch it.” : 

It was he who taught the people that the true Savings Bank 
was the land ; governors, that to raise the moral character of the 
people, the future must be given to them, for all our moral ideas 
are connected with foresight. 

It was he who continually repeated, “ that all the efforts of 
charity are only palliatiows; of what use are schools to him 
who has no time P instruction to him who sells the most painful 
bodily labour at the cheapest rate, without being able to get 
work? Savings Banks to him who has only potatoes?” 


These are great and eternal truths, and well does 
M. Mignet conclude :— 


The day will come when the experience which he laid up will 
bear fruit in the world; the day will come, when both the 
operative and the labourer will obtain that just share of enjoy- 
ment which he never ceased soliciting for them. 


We must add, that the notices of Sismondi’s life are 
very interesting. 


By Georcz Sanp. Translated by Matiupa 
M. Hays. London: Churton. 


Tars work forms the fifth and sixth parts of the 
monthly issue of this edition. Mauprat is one of the 
most interesting of George Sand’s productions, and 
Miss Hays has given to her translation all the felicitous 
freedom of an original. 

The story opens with an account of the family of the 
Mauprats, one of those races of men who in the feudal 
ages abounded, and what the Germans termed Raub- 
Ritten, or Robber Knights. In the revolting descrip- 
tion which George Sand has given of this family, she 
has by no means overstepped the simple truth. In 
many parts of the continent such families continued till 
a late period. They retained their feudal fortresses, 
and far away from towns continued to lord it over the 
surrounding country at their pleasure, plundering both 
strangers and neighbours with little ceremony or 
remorse. Their rental reduced to little or nothing, it 
was thus they lived, detested by all that knew them. 
At Neckarstinach, near Heidelberg, there is a group of 
old fortresses on the hills, which were occupied formerly 
by a family of the name of Landschaden, the Disgrace- 
of-the-land. These people were exactly such as Madame 
Duaevant has described the Mauprats. 

The story opens by Edmée Mauprat, the daughter 
and sole heiress of a better branch of the Mauprat family, 
taking refuge in the castle, or rather den, of these 
bandit relatives—for they were no better—in a storm, 
as she is out with her father hunting. She is totally un- 
aware into what place she has got, but believes it to be 
the castle of Rochemaure, whose mistress, a lady of 
rank, was a distant relative. Her horror on discovering 
the real name of her retreat, Roch-Mauprat, was pro- 
portionate to its infamous character. No woman could 
be known to have been under its roof without total loss 
of reputation. She is saved, however, from her fearful 
situation by the youngest of the residents, Bernard 
Mauprat, the nephew of the execrable horde of savages 
who were the masters of the place and estate. 

The castle was attacked by the military, and set fire 
to, and the wicked brothers perished, two only ex- 
cepted, and these disappeared, as supposed, never to be 
heard of. Bernard was adopted by his relative, the 





father of Edmée; and the history of his gradual 
civilization—for he was but a better sort of savage— 
and of his social refinement, is a new and interesting 
spectacle. He has noble qualities, combined with all 
the impetuous passions of his race, and the impatience 
fostered by the wild, lawless manner in which his boy- 
hood has been spent. The smooth conventionalities 
of ordinary life wear and fret such a character; but 
time, diligent study, and a high hope—that of the love 
of his beautiful and amiable cousin—carry him through 
the trying process, and soften his manners, though they 
can never subdue his independence of feeling, and his 
love of freedom and of active enterprise. 

As he approaches the goal of his fortunes, however, 
and the hand of Edmée is growing every day more 
certain, his two detested uncles reappear on the scene, 
in the guise of monks, and Jean Mauprat, the most 
cunning, plotting, and detestable of them all, as a 
Trappist becomes in the eyes of the people a saint. 
He isa saint only to plot more securely the destruction 
of Bernard and Edmée, and the securing of the whole 
Mauprat estate to themselves. 

Bernard, young and full of courage, treated these 
miscreants and .their plots with contempt; but the 
Abbé Aubert, who was attached to his uncle’s family, 
warned him not to be too confident. 


“¢ Jean Mauprat is a coward; I do not fear him,’ 
exclaimed Bernard. 

“*You are wrong,’ replied the abbé; ‘ one should 
always fear a coward, because he may strike us behind 
while we are expecting him in front. ” 


How true! In all her writings, Madame Dudevant 
exhibits a profound knowledge of human nature and: of 
life. How full of that knowledge are the sentiments 
she makes the abbé utter on this occasion! Who has 
not bitterly experienced them? It was impossible for 
us to read the following passage without recent events 
and personages flashing strangely upon our minds :— 


“Though the sword of justice hangs over Jean Mau- 
prat,’ he remarked, ‘and you are at the height of 
honour and prosperity, do not despise the weakness of 
your enemy. Who knows what cunning and hatred 
may effect? They may take the place of the just, and 
cast them into the dust ; they may charge their crimes 
upon another, and sully with their ignominy the robes 
of innocence. You have not done with the Mauprats 
yet.’ The poor abbé did not know how truly he spoke.” 


No; the vile, artful, and insidious Jean Mauprat 
continued to bring everything into confusion, and to 
the brink of destruction. Edmée is fired at in the 
forest at a hunt; Bernard is accused of the attempt to 
murder her, and is actually adjudged to death. Heaven, 
however, brings out the truth, and the cousins marry, 
and enjoy the triumph of innocence and virtue. 

This is but a meagre outline of the story. The 
characters of Patience, the recluse of the tower of 
Gozeau, and of Marcape the mole-catcher, are well con- 
ceived ; the trial of Bernard is finely conducted, and 
full of thrilling effect ; Bernard also serves in America 
under La Fayette, and the dawn of the French Revolu- 
tion is brought tangibly into the horizon. Altogether, 
it is a work worthy of the author's fame. 


An Antidote for Infidelity, By Tomas Buxuock. 
London: Aylott and Jones, 


Turs is an excellent little pamphlet, designed to circu- 
late amongst the people, and well worthy of their most 
attentive perusal. . 
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OF FACTS AND OPINIONS etait ee INTERESTS AND POPULAR 


In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes—be they rich or 


poor, be tiey masters or men, be they men or women. 


Co-operative Progress.—The many facts presented of late in 
our Record, connected with co-operation, are convincing proofs 
of the rapid progress of the principle. The Leeds Redemption 
Society has lately issued an admirable pamphlet on the subject, 
called “Community, Practical and Practicable,’? which shows 
what has been, and may be done by co-operation. All over the 
country new co-operative leagues are forming. At Birmingham 
the one recently organised is flourishing, and amongst the 
honorary members elected we see the names of WILLIAM and 
Mary Howitt, Mary and Marcaret Gitiies, and our 
friend SitverPEN. We feel particularly gratified that this 
Society originated in the public reading of Howitt’s “ Leéters 
on Labour.’ Since then they have read Mary Gillies’ “ Asso- 
ciated Homes,” and Silverpen’s “Co-operative Band,” from 
Howité's Journal; and papers from The Labourer, and other 
works advocating the great principle of the accumulation of 
capital and the acquirement of land by the people. This isa | 
practice which might be introduced into co-operative societies | 
with great effect. i 

The endeavour to cheapen bread by the establishment of | 
co-operative mills and bakeries has been very extensive ; and | 
the idea thrown out of uniting with the co-operatists of America 
to import corn from that country, has made the most lively im- 
pression. Goodwyn Barmby, who is closely connected with | 
the most active members of these societies on both’ sides the 
water, has exerted himself to bring this important matter to 
bear. It opens up a new and great field of enterprise for the 
co-operative principle, and for the philanthropist. Goodwyn | 
Barmby seems to be the aniting link in this scheme of co-ope- | 
ration between the millions of America and England, and a 
more honourable or useful position it would be difficult to find. 
To help to bind together two great families, by making a large | 
exchange of their commodities, corn on the one side, manu- 
factured goods on the other, and that without the intervention 
of the merchant and the speculator, is worthy of the highest 
Christian ambition. 





Formation of a Co-operative Society at Norwich—To the 
Editor of Howit?s Journal.—Sir,—1i feel great pleasure in 
announcing to you the formation of a society recently esta- 
blished on the co-operative principle, and it is with feelings of 
deep satisfaction that we read in your Weekly Record of the 
progress making in the people’s cause. And as we have found 
ourselves very much strengthened and stimulated to exertion, 
from reading the various reports in your excellent Journal, we 
think that others may feel similar pleasure, from a report of 
one formed in Norwich. 

Sir, during the last winter two reverend gentlemen of this 
city, one a Unitarian and the other a Baptist, agreed-to lay 
aside doctrinal differences, and united together to deliver a 
Course of Lectures, alternately, to the working classes. ‘The 
object of the lectures was to improve the moral, and elevate 
the. social condition of the people. The subjects were truly 
excellent, and we have no doubt were tie means of imparting 
new and sound ideas to numbers that attended them; and 
certain we are, that if the clergy through the length and breadth 
of the land would follow their example, it would do more 
towards establishing the universal brotherhood of the human 
race, than ever has been done. 

At the termination of the lectures, a party of five persons 
agreed to hold a meeting to decide upon what steps could be 
taken to carry out the principles laid down by the lecturers. 
The meeting took place upon the 30th of March, 1847, and, 
after mature consultation, the following resolution was 
unanimously agreed to. “That this meeting is unanimous in 
considering the co-operative and associative principles as the 
only means worthy the consideration of the working classes, for 
a thorough amelioration of their present condition.” At the next 
meeting the society was organized upon the above principles, 





and agreed to be called the Norwich Co-operative and Re- 
dempiion Society. 


We work ror all, and we desire to work wirn all.—Eps. 


Its objects as stated in the Rules are:— 

1, The accumulation of capital by means of pecuniary con- 
tributions, and the profit on articles sold at the common 
store. 

2. The gradual employment of its members for the benefit of 
themselves and the association. 

3. The hire or purchase of land to enable the Society to 
supply itself with the necessaries of life, and to become a 
self-supporting institution. 

Knowing that union is not power unless directed by wisdom, 
we meet weekly for reading and mutual information, and 
intend, as soon as means will allow, to establish a library and 
reading-room ; and we hope by it, and the occasional delivery of 
popular lectures, to diffuse sound and practical views on the all- 
important topic of mutual co-operation, and other useful 
subjects. 

ur motto is—“ All Men are Brethren ;” consequently we 
invite men of every shade of religious and political opinion to 
come forward and aid us in the great and glorious work of 
elevating the social, moral, and intellectual condition of the 
people. 

Our subscriptions are three-pence per week, and we hope to 
augment our funds by business transactions; we already number 
thirty-two members of all shades of opinion, willing to lay aside 
all sectarian feelings, and unite together for the above glorious 
purpose. 

At the present time we are reading your truly excellent 
“ Letters on Labour,” and derive much encouragement and 
information from them, and it was with much pleasure we read 
of your intention to publish them in a separate form, believing 


| them calculated to do more towards spreading sound and 


correct views upon the all-important subject of co-operation 


| amongst the people than any work that has yet been published. 


Should the above be considered worthy a place (either whole, 
or in part) in your very useful and informing Weekly Record, 
we shall from time to time forward you the progress of the 
cause in Norwich. 

I am, Sir, on behalf of the Society, 
Yours, very respectfully, 
Colby Place, Norwich, June 16th, 1847. R. E., Secretary. 


‘isit of the Members of Leeds Mechanics’ Institute to Castle 
Howard. —Derar S1r,—On the 9th instant, the members of the 
Mechanics’ Institute of Leeds had a trip to Castle Howard, the 
magnificent mansion of the Earl of Carlisle, about fifty miles 
from Leeds ; about 1,000 members went over its vast domains, 
its beautiful walks, aviaries, hot-houses, and gardens, adorned 
with temples, statues, columns, and pillars; also, the visitors 
were admitted “through this princely mansion with its painted 
dome, its exyuisite marble tables, its choice and rare paintings, 
some that once belonged to the Palais Royal, but which were sold 
during the Revolution and the Reign of Terror; one especially 
deserves notice, “ ‘The Three Marys over the Body of Christ,” 
by Carracci—it is said his lordship has had 90,0007. offered for 
this alone. The drawing-room is hung with beautiful and ancient 
tapestry, and contains a choice selection of books ; on the table 
were some modern ones, such as “ William Howitt’s Homes 
and Haunts of the Poets,” “ Titmarsh’s Trip from Cornhill to 
Grand Cairo.”” The Museum was rich in rare and antique 
specimens of art and curiosity; there we saw the casket pre- 
sented to Lord Morpeth (eldest son of the Earl of Carlisle) by 
the electors of the West Riding of Yorkshire, containing an 
address with signatures extending to four miles; also a mahogany 
wheelbarrow and silver spade, with which Lord Morpeth turned 
up the first sod of the Great Western Railway. ‘The day was 
fine, and the treat from smoky Leeds to Castle Howard was of 
no every day kind, to see such extensive grounds, such hill and 
dale, such ancient trees with their thick umbrageous shades 
sheltering the small pic-nie parties and groups, the rich stores 
of wealth presented to their gaze in the castle, and the merry 
tunes of a good band of music, gave to the scene a pleasant and 
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lively appearance. The Countess of Carlisle and Lady Mary 
Howard and other distinguished guests came to the windows, 
while one of the Committee of the Institute returned thanks to 
the noble owner for the pleasure received in the visit; the com- 
pliment was acknowledged, and the band played “ God save the 
Queen,” and the company started off to the station for Leeds, 
where they arrived safely about 9 o’clock. 
Bromley, near Leeds, Yours respectfully, 
June 18, 1847. Joun Kratec. 


National Land Company.—Sir,—Allow me to correct an 
error which appeared in the Journal of Saturday last. . In the 
notice of the demonstration of the Land Company at O’Connor- 
ville, it was stated, that the Company intended to raise money 
by mortgaging one estate to purchase another; such is not the 
law of Company. 

The Srd rule states that a Bank of Deposits shall be esta- 
blished in which persons may deposit their savings at an interest 
of 34 per cent., or as the Directors have now altered it to 4 per 
cent., which money is applied to the purchase of more land. 
The land and buildings of the Company present good security. 

Rule 4 states a Bank of Redemption shall be established in 
connexion with the above, in which members may place their 

’ savings at an interest of 43 per cent., which will go to the re- 
demption of his capital—his rent being reduced in proportion. 

You also mention that the Company have two estates, whereas 
they lave three, in Worcester and Gloucester, one in Hereford- 
shire, and I hope, ere you receive this, another near Mansfield, 
Nottinghamshire, of 666 acres of prime land. Thus you see 
we have 1,033 acres already, not including that near Mansfield. 

I remain, sir, yours, &c. 
New Radford, Nottinghamshire, SamvueL SauNDERs, 
June 14th, 1847. Sub-Secretary of the Company. 


Cottages, Land, and Congenial Society.—To the Editor of 
Howitt’s Journal—S1r,—An acquaintance of mine living near 
London possesses sixty-eight acres of land, situated in the 
county of Lincoln. TI have frequently heard him say he should 
like to build on his estate fifteen or twenty cottages, allowing 
three or four acres of land to each, and go with his wife and 
family and live in one himself ; provided he could get intelligent 
po gm tenants for the other proposed tenements and pieces 
of land. 

I believe there are many comfortable people who would like 
to become tenants (or, if it suited them better, freeholders) of a 


j|- cottage and a little land, if they could secure congenial society, 


which is sometimes a difficulty in remote parts of the country. 

It struck me, I would, by your kind permission, make my 
friend’s idea known to the public through your Journal, and I 
feel assured suitable tenants will gladly come forward to offer 
themselves as occupiers ; or occupiers and purchasers, 

My friend's estate is composed of some of the richest land in 
England—is healthy, dry, and well drained. It abuts on the 
sea, is eight miles from the largest market town in the county, 
and 120 miles from London. 

The owner of the land is not a speculator nor a mere adven- 
turer; he wishes to retire from the bustle of the world and 
collect around him a few congenial spirits. 

By means of this notice in your Journal, my friend’s embryo 
_ will probably become a pleasing reality to himself and 
others, 

This notice may be the means, too, of causing some Jand- 
holders to divide and subdivide their estates, so as to furnish 
homely homes for intelligent and industrious small capitalists 
who can HANDLE A SPADE, and have learned to live comfortably 
on limited means. 


Larly Closing of Shops.—The chemists and druggists of 
Boston have, at the solicitation of their assistants, agreed to 
close their shops at nine o’clock every evening, except Saturday ; 
and also during the time of morning and afternoon services on 
Sundays. The arrangement will commence on Monday next, 
June 21st. 

The assistants and apprentices, grateful for the above 
relaxation, beg leave to assure their employers and the public 
generally, that no exertion shall be wanting on their part, to 
merit a continuance of the kindness already shown to them. 

Boston, June 14th, 1847. 


The Evangelical Alliance's Notions of the Sources o Infi- 
delity. — To Witu1am Howirr. — Frienp, —“ The British 
Organization of the Evangelical Alliance,” is holding its meet- 





ings here at present. The following I cut from the Scotsman 
or — of its proceedings : 

The Rev. E. BickeRsTETH gave in a report from the com- 
mittee of the southern division, with reference to infidelity. It 
suggested, as topics of investigation under that head, that an 
endeavour should be made to ascertain how facts in physical 
science may have tended to encourage infidelity ; and how, 
also, it may have been fostered and promoted by philanthropic, 
literary, scientific, and benefit institutions. 

A long discussion ensued upon the phraseology originally 
employed in the report, pointing to teetotal societies as subjects 
v) tigation in ion with the spread of infidelity. It 
the words “ philanthropic institu- 





was ultimately decided that 

tions” should be employed. 
_So philanthropy is the nurse of infidelity: they therefore 

— ly declare the “ church” to be an anti-philanthropic insti- 
ution. 

The “ Ragged Schools” of Edinburgh have been shut against 
Roman Catholics, but the latter have opened Ragged Schools 
for Catholics, &c., and Protestants if they choose to come; the 
Roman Catholics invited a Protestant clergyman to act as a 
director, but he refused, 

Yours truly, 


Edinburgh, June 12th, 1847, R. P. Scorr. 


Public Health.—On Tuesday evening a lecture was delivered 
on the causes of disease, by William Thomason, in Carr-street 
Chapel, Limehouse-fields ; the audience consisted of an intelligent 
body of operatives, who seemed to appreciate the propositions 
advanced. Mr. W. H. White made some remarks at the close 
of the lecture, and an announcement that a course of addresses 
would be given on sanitary and kindred topics concluded the 
business of the evening. This chapel was once in the hands of 
a Christian body, but is now held by a Temperance Society for 
the joint purpose of Christian worship and the .advocacy of 
Temperance principles, : 

East London Co-operative Trading Society—On Wednesday 
evening, 16th inst., a meeting of the members of this socie' 
took pace for the election of its officers; the meeting was “well 
attended, and a deep interest was manifested in its proceedings. 
At the conclusion an enrolment of members took place, when 
sixty names were placed on the books, some of whom paid up 
their shares. We commence our purchases in the course of 


Witt1am Toomason. 


a week. 
June 17th, 1847. 
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